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tion. It should have an agency in New 
York City, where the publishing and book 
trade interests are centered. It should pay 
the expense, to save for the constituent 
members the enormous amount which can 
be saved. As the recognized purveyor of 
literature to seventy millions of people, it 
should no longer conduct its most im- 
portant business in the most slipshod, ex- 
pensive and careless manner, but take up 
the purchase of the additions to libraries 
in as business like a manner as possible, 
and cease wasting money in unnecessarily 
extravagant methods. 

Mr Cutter's motion to adopt the report 
was duly seconded and carried. 

The PRESIDENT here assumed the chair 
and an address on the Future of the library 
business was given by Mr J. L. GILLIS of 
the State Library, Sacramento, California. 

(As Mr Gillis spoke without notes and 
the stenographer failed to report his re- 
marks they cannot be reproduced for pub- 
lication) 

There was next read by title a paper by 
Dr CHARLES MCCARTHY. 

THE CITY LIBRARY AS A BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT 

Mayor Brand Whitlock, in a recent 
number of the "Saturday evening post," 
June 6, 1908, quotes De Tocqueville as fol- 
lows: 

"Local assemblies of citizens constitute 
the strength of free nations. Municipal 
institutions are to liberty what primary 
schools are to science ; they bring it within 
the people's reach: they teach men how to 
use and how to enjoy it. A nation may 
establish a system of free government, 
but without the spirit of municipal insti- 
tutions it cannot have the spirit of lib- 
erty." 

If this is true, and we shall grant it at 
once if we are true believers in American 
institutions, then I propose to show, in a 
manner no one can refute, that the city 
library should be the most important insti- 
tution in the city. 

Let us first consider the question of the 
city library as a municipal institution, 
dealing not merely with the affairs of men, 



but more in its relations with the wel- 
fare of the community and the public good. 
The problem of the city and its needs, 
is greater and more difficult as years go 
by. Let me quote Brand Whitlock ("Sat- 
urday evening post," June 6, 1908) again; 
he says: 

"The American city is a modern eco- 
nomic phenomenon, in its rise and growth 
and development the last wonder of the 
world. In 1790 but 3.3 per cent of the 
whole American population dwelt in cities. 
In 1830 the percentage had grown to 6.7 
per cent, in 1860 to 16.1 per cent, and 
with the industrial impulse that followed 
the Civil War populations increased so 
rapidly that to-day 40 per cent of our peo- 
ple live in the cities. This is the average 
the country over; in the Eastern states 
the proportion is larger. The mayor of 
New York City, for instance, represents 
more people than Washington did; and 
states like Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois 
are about half urban in population. In 
the present century it is estimated that 
New York and Chicago must ultimately 
shelter populations of nearly fifty millions, 
with corresponding increases in the smal- 
ler towns. 

It is seen, therefore, that the city is 
ultimately to exceed the state in impor- 
tance. Indeed, it exceeds it to-day in im- 
portance. The states have no longer any 
ethnic or economic or industrial reason 
for separate being, and such differences 
as once existed passed away with the 
Civil War. State lines have become arti- 
ficial boundaries, like those of counties, 
and serve little purpose other than to 
block out administrative jurisdictions. 
But the city is a reality, not an artifici- 
ality; it is the result of economic laws, it 
takes its roots deep in industrial relations. 
It is an elemental thing — "as elemental," 
as Charles Ferguson said the other day, 
"as a beehive or a beaver's dam." Hence, 
the statesman, the economist, the moralist, 
must take first into account the city; for 
America is to rise or fall with the city. 
The industrial and social problems have 
been postulated in cities, they must be 
worked out in cities; on their solution de- 
pends not only the future of city people, 
but of great people who dwell without the 
city. The city is the battle-ground of the 
future; it is the dense, compact masses in 
the big towns who are to justify demr 
ocracy." 

Our libraries deal largely to-day with 
the women and children, but no one suf- 
fers to-day from poor government like 
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the women and children. The present li- 
brary work for women and children is no 
doubt a noble work, but the more funda- 
mental work for them should not be neg- 
lected on that account. The welfare of 
women and children depends upon good 
business administration in our cities. If 
the taxes are exceedingly high and the 
public moneys ill spent, then the women 
and children must suffer. If unsanitary 
conditions prevail, it is then they pay 
terrible toll. 

I am here to maintain the thesis that a 
legislative library can be made the best 
paying investment for the city. It can 
save more money than any other insti- 
tution in the city. It can add more effi- 
ciency to the management of public busi- 
ness, than any other institution. It can 
give more health and happiness. How 
can this be accomplished? 

We all understand that the library must 
be the storehouse for the knowledge of 
the past. But we must go farther than 
that, if it is to be what it should be and 
accomplish its greatest work. Not only 
must the library be a proper storehouse 
for information, but it should be so gov- 
erned, so managed, that the experience of 
every other city should be at our hands 
before we attempt to spend the public 
moneys. Consider for a minute how fool- 
ishly we spend our city moneys. Every 
one of you know of instances where gar- 
bage plants, street pavings and a hundred 
other improvements in the cities have 
been failures. Why have they been fail- 
ures? Why should we have a failure In 
the collection of ashes, or garbage, or dis- 
posal of sewage? The simple fact is, 
that we do not learn from the sad ex- 
perience of other places. Whoever heard 
of anybody going to London, or Berlin, or 
any other of the European cities for im- 
provements, and yet it is apparent to 
everyone of us that London must have 
had such problems for a thousand years 
at least. Other cities in this country have 
solved these problems. Why can't we 
have then the data which will show us 
how these ordinances work? 



To show the vital importance of an or- 
dinance, let us analyse a moment what a 
city ordinance is, what effect it has: 

For what do we want an ordinance? 
We want it to make certain regulations 
which are necessary for the preservation' 
of life and health and happiness and 
safety. If an ordinance is a good ordi- 
nance, then life and health and happiness 
and safety will be preserved. If it is 
poor, then the reverse will occur and we 
will have unsanitary conditions and death 
and misery. 

We are now having a fight in the city 
of Madison, Wisconsin, over a milk ordi- 
nance. For what do we need a good milk 
ordinance? What does it mean to the 
community to have a good milk ordinance? 
What does it mean to the community to 
have all the information about such ordi- 
nances before the public, to have such 
information collected and readily acces- 
sible and up to date, and in such form that 
the city council and our citizens can use 
it? It means simply this, that perhaps 
hundreds of children in due course of time 
will be saved in 1 Madison, and loving 
homes will echo with bright young voices 
of hundreds of children who would have 
succumbed to disease. It means less mis- 
ery and less disease. 

It is very easy to make a statement of 
this kind, but what do the figures prove? 
If you read a statement read by the health 
officers of Rochester, New York, you will 
find that from 1887 to 1896, the total deaths 
of children from one to five years, was 
over 2000 greater than from 1897 to 1906. 
The result of this was due to a milk ordi- 
nance and a campaign for pure milk in 
Rochester. 

Quoting from the report upon sanitary 
milk production, circular 114, Bureau of 
animal industry from 1907, the following 
figures are interesting: 

"Impure Milk a Cause of Infantile Mor- 
tality" 

The following facts present strong pre- 
sumptive evidence on the relation of in- 
pure milk to infantile mortality: 

1 About one fourth of all the children 
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born in the District of Columbia and about 
one-sixth in the country at large perish 
before the completion of the first year. Of 
the 12 months during the first year of life 
the first, second, third, fourth and twelfth 
months furnish the highest mortality. The 
deaths during the first four months are 
largely due to imperfect development and 
exposure, while the jump from the fourth 
to the twelfth month is quite suggestive, 
as it is the usual period of weaning, with 
its attending dangers from digestive dis- 
eases incident to artificial feeding. 

2 Nearly one half of all the deaths in 
children under one year of age are caused 
by gastro-entric diseases, chiefly infantile 
diarrhoea, and this points with more than 
mere suspicion to the fact that the mor- 
bific agent is introduced into the body 
with the food. Since the enactment of 
pure-milk law in 1895, the per cent of 
deaths in children under 1 year of age to 
the total deaths of all ages, has been re- 
duced from 26.94 to 18.13 in 1904. 

3 The most frightful mortality rates are 
everywhere furnished by the hand or bottle 
fed children, indicating the impure cow's 
milk and improper care and feeding are 
the chief primary causes. 

Professor Kehrer informs us that of the 
8,329 infants that died in Munich during 
1868-1870, or over 85 per cent, had been 
hand or bottle fed. Of the 4,075 infants 
that died in 1903, 83.3 per cent, were arti- 
ficially fed. In Berlin, of the 41,383 in- 
fants that perished during 1900-1904, over 
90 per cent had been artificially fed. In 
Paris, acording to Monat, the rate is from 
70 to 75 per cent. In 1903 the health 
department of the District of Columbia in- 
vestigated 260 infantile deaths with refer- 
ence to feeding and ascertained that 8.49 
per cent of the children had been artifi- 
cially fed. 

In the face of the startling arguments 
against artificial feeding, mothers should 
hesitate to subject their offspring to such 
terrible risks, and the state must take 
what precautions it can to stop this 
slaughter of the innocents. The Washing- 
ton market milk compares very favorably 
with the average German or English milk; 
but every community has a right to ex- 
pect milk free from dirt and filth, and 
hence the need of a law or regulation 
"that there shall be no visible sediment 
on standing two hours." 

It may be urged that all such modern 
innovations involve unnecessary hardship, 
but it should be remembered that by at- 
tacking all the various factors concerned 
in the causation of the disease we may 
hope for the best results. The reduction 
in the general mortality in the registration 



area of the United States from 19.6 in 
1890 to 16.2 per 1,000 shows what may be 
accomplished by preventive medicine and 
sanitation." 

If these figures do not prove that the 
city library or the reference bureau can 
be made the best paying investment, the 
city has, then it is useless to argue. If 
you were in the business of receiving 
money for stopping deaths of children, 
would you not get together all the data 
upon milk inspections and all milk ordi- 
nances? Just sit down and take a pencil 
and reckon up what the milk ordinance 
was worth to the city of Rochester. Think 
of what it was worth in dollars and cents, 
if you please. Think what it was worth 
in human happiness, which you can't 
measure in dollars and cents, and just ask 
yourself if it does not pay to get the 
great experience from other cities for 
your own. I venture to say that there 
are mighty few writers in this country 
who know much about the recent litera- 
ture upon the milk supply and there are 
still fewer libraries where these valuable 
documents are advertised to the public. 

I have given one instance. I can give a 
hundred. The whole investment in the 
city library is small compared with what 
you can do with one ordinance upon a 
great subject. What is it when you con> 
sider the hundred subjects which are com- 
ing into the daily life of the city? I ask 
you, am I exaggerating it one bit, when I 
tell you that the city library is neglecting 
its duty and that it should be the greatest 
investment, the greatest business proposi- 
tion which the city possesses? I am wil- 
ling to put these facts before any business 
man and I don't fear the results. 

Is it not plain common sense to make 
a special effort to collect comparative 
data? If we were engaged in any business 
of any kind, would we not try to hunt up 
the experience of other places, and the 
history of previous progress? If we did 
not, we certainly should not have the civi- 
lization that we have to-day. As many 
of the great thinkers have pointed out, 
we differ from the lower animals in the 
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very fact that our environment and our 
previous history can be built upon and 
can be used to make our lives better in 
the future, and civilization is, fortunately 
for us, cumulative. The truths of this 
statement can be seen at once. If we 
should think of all human knowledge now 
written in books and manuscripts being 
destroyed at once, how could we build up 
our system in jurisprudence? The pain- 
ful experience of the Chinese Empire at 
the present time, in the re-organization of 
its laws, shows the truth of this state- 
ment. Our civilization, our art and our 
literature are built upon the foundation of 
the past, and built upon the experience of 
the past. But what has the ordinary city 
library to do with the experience of the 
past in the government of the cities? You 
may find a few books — stray ones, Upon 
civic government, but many libraries will 
have the ordinances of their own cities, 
and let alone the ordinances of the other 
cities. How many have ever tried to get 
this experience from the past, from his- 
tory, from other cities, in order to make 
laws and ordinances of their own city 
better, so that the people may have less 
expenses, less taxes, more helpfulness, 
better educational facilities and more of 
good things that life has in store for us? 
This may seem a utilitarian theory, and 
it is. 

Let me repeat and reiterate. Let us 
get down to business. Let us have an in- 
stitution where dearly bought experience 
can be collected, so that we won't make 
the awful mistakes that wa have been 
making, not merely through corruption, 
but through ignorance and lack of infor- 
mation. Let us pursue in our library, in 
our storehouse of knowledge, the similar 
methods that we would in our ordinary 
business. Let us make our city library 
not only a beautiful place — a home for our 
children, our women, and our young men, 
but let us make it the best paying proposi- 
tion that the city has. You convince yout 
business men of the city, that your library 
is a business institution, saving time and 
money. If they understand this, they will 



go down deep into their pockets and see 
to it that you will have everything that 
you want in that library. If you want 
stained glass windows and beautiful books 
and ornaments for your library, you will 
get them and nothing will be said if you 
show them that you are saving them money 
so that it is not only then, from a point of 
business, but also from the point of poli- 
tical expediency, to your interest, to estab- 
lish departments of this kind and keep up 
with the great interests of to-day. 

It is not only in getting the data, such 
as I have explained above, that the library 
is useful, but a library is much like a 
banking system in our national credit sys- 
tem. The amount of money in the system 
does not depend merely upon the absolute 
amount, but it depends upon the rapidity 
of circulation and it depends upon many 
other elements of that kind. It is the 
same way with information. If you get 
hold of a good book on tuberculosis, you 
have done a worthy thing, but the effici- 
ency of that book depends upon the num- 
ber of people who read it and the number 
of times you get that information out to 
the great mass of people. In this way you 
can help out public sentiment and conse- 
quently you make good government. It 
takes a long while to get new ideas to 
people; the quicker you get them to the 
people, the more efficient you are. Your 
library should be like a lump of yeast. 
You should have an organization which 
would have some way of sending a grow- 
ing plant through the body politic. The 
system with which you get your informa- 
tion out, the rapidity of circulation, the 
wideness of the field of circulaion, are just 
as important factors, as is the factor of 
getting the material in first place. We 
need some machinery for getting this in- 
formation more quickly to the people. We 
need this as a part of this general busi- 
ness proposition. A business man, if he 
had a good thing, would certainly adver- 
tise, and the advertising part certainly 
should be a great department in the 
library. 
Christianity has been called upon to es- 
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tablish the institutional church, -with the 
gymnasium and swimming pool to get at 
the young men. We have had to adver- 
tise Christianity as the Salvation Army 
people advertise it with red jackets and 
bass drums. It is evident that there must 
he something in human nature which re- 
quires such advertisment. If you were go- 
ing to go into business to-morrow to cure 
tuberculosis, you would not sit down quiet- 
ly in some back room and say nothing 
about it If you were going to make 
money out of it and make it the best, 
you would flash it upon every wall, so 
that people could understand it. Now, 
when we know of the scientific discoveries 
in the prevention of tuberculosis and we 
have this scientific information in our 
library, we should flash it out in some way 
to the people. If we have information 
about any of the important things in our 
civic life, the great improvements in hu- 
man thought, we ought to flash it out in 
the same way. It is not a question of 
ancient sentiment, as to the dignity of 
library methods, it is one of doing good 
by whatever means you can do good. It 
is a simple business proposition. 

What I have said here to-day, I can say 
to any business man and he cannot criti- 
cize it and the only criticism I am getting 
upon a proposition of this kind, is from 
mossbacked individuals who have been 
kept carefully within the artificial sanc- 
tions of the past. I am not afraid of 
business men looking at this proposition 
any other way than the way I look at it. 

Our libraries should be a part of our 
civic life. If your city is advertising its 
facilities in trying to build up great manu- 
factures, then the library should cooper- 
ate with the citizens and organize for that 
purpose. It should be in every act or 
movement for the betterment of the city, 
both from the business side and from the 
city beautiful side. 

We hear so much about the centraliza- 
tion in the United States government and 
we hear so much about the great men 
who are fighting out the problems of the 
states, but anybody has to merely stop 



and think for a minute, to realize that 
the great problems of good are coming 
into our cities, and it is there, as Freder- 
ick Howe has said, "we must fight out the 
great problems of the future." 

We are met by a hundred things in the 
cities, where one thing touches from the 
national government, or from the state. 
The national government and the state 
government take but slowly the things 
from the foreign countries. We got them 
into cities first and they are strange to 
us, and we know nothing of their history 
or their inception. The statistics which I 
have quoted from Brand Whitlock, are 
significant. As we have become crowded 
in our cities, we are meeting problems 
which we never thought of before, and 
we must meet them largely in the way 
in which people have met problems of 
the same kinds in other cities, where 
crowded conditions have existed. Those 
cities are in the crowded districts of 
Europe, and the strange new things which 
we have in our city life to-day are coming 
from these cities, and we must make no 
mistakes in dealing with them. Those 
mistakes will be costly. They affect 
vitally the happiness of human beings, 
and as we reduce the number of those 
mistakes, so will we make happiness for 
human beings. I know of no greater joy 
than the realization that a man knows 
that he is doing good in the world and 
making greater happiness in the world, 
and I will tell my brother librarians to- 
night that they will find no greater hap- 
piness than working in these new city 
problems, and you can see every day you 
work, however little you do, what wonder- 
ful things you can accomplish. 

I have a dear friend who gave me a 
thought which I will give to you. He 
called my attention to what he calls germ 
thoughts. He showed me how a great 
scientist will work in his laboratory at 
some abstract problem. Then' he traced 
how that would work its way out from 
his laboratory and go from man to man 
until it had spread into the whole com- 
munity. We want a new kind of a library. 
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We want a "germ spreader," in this new 
and good sense. We want teacher libra- 
rians. We want a man who can get hold 
of these ideas, who knows how to get hold 
of them, and who uses them as a carpen- 
ter does his lumber, to make something 
out of it — to build something out of it. 
We need the teacher librarian. The 
teacher librarian is a librarian of the fu- 
ture. We need the specialist, especially 
in the great field of sociology, because it 
is in this great field that the city activi- 
ties and great civic improvements are be- 
ing agitated. 

What I have given you about coopera- 
tion and gathering of comparative data, 
is not any new idea. It is already at 
work in many cities and has been espe- 
cially successful in Germany. 

Quoting from "Annals of American 
academy," May, 1908, describing the Ger- 
man Stadtetag: 

"More important than the meetings ot 
the Stadtetag is the central bureau opened 
on April 1, 1906, in Berlin. The director 
of this bureau is selected by the adminis- 
trative committee and must be a man 
educated in law or in political economy 
and familiar with city laws and city admin- 
istration. He is furnished with a staff of 
helpers and secretaries, and under the 
oversight of the administrative committee 
carries on the work pertaining to the of- 
fice. 

The tasks which this central office has 
undertaken are many. A preliminary step 
for all its other activities is the creation 
and maintenance of a special library deal- 
ing with city affairs. Designed to be of 
use in research work, it includes not only 
books and other publications common to 
all libraries, but also a variety of material 
such as schedules, public announcements, 
copies of important documents and news- 
paper clippings. Each member of the 
Stadtetag is pledged to furnish free of 
charge a copy of all its more important 
printed matter relating in any way to city 
government or to city life. In addition 
scientific studies and standard works are 
purchased directly with money set aside 
out of the income of the Stadtetag. 

Not counting some 600 books and written 
articles presented by the city exposition of 
Dresden, the library now includes over 
1000 general administrative reports and 
city budgets, more than 8000 local laws, 
tariffs, and service instructions, hundreds 



of police regulations and city council de- 
crees, historical works and statistical ma- 
terials of all kinds. 

The material is grouped according to 
the following arrangements: 

1 a Administrative reports. 

b Current Bills, municipal journals, 

reports of sittings. 
c Personal information, directories, 

etc. 

2 Budgets and final accounts. 

3 Local laws, instructions and other ad- 

ministrative papers, important con- 
tracts, police measures. 

4 Statistical material. 

5 Historical works. 

6 Various publications not to be bought 

under 1, 4, 5. 

Within each group the material Is ar- 
ranged alphabetically by cities, so that un- 
der the name of each city may be found 
the books or other articles dealing with 
that special group of the city's activities. 
All representatives of the cities or of the 
associations of cities have the right to 
make use of the library. The director may 
also grant this privelege to representatives 
of city boards or to private persons for 
the purpose of study. 

No charge is made except in cases 
where the collection of voluminous ma- 
terial is demanded. Provision is also 
made for loaning the material to the par- 
ties mentioned, but not in so far as it is 
needed at the bureau itself. The aim is 
to make the library the chief center for 
the scientific study of city affairs. It is 
open on weekdays from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., 
and offers to the investigator the latest, 
the best, and the most complete material 
for study in the activities of German cities 
that can be found anywhere. 

With this library as a source, the cen- 
tral bureau offers to furnish information 
to the members of the Stadtetag, to smal- 
ler municipalities, to local boards and to 
private persons. If the desired information 
requires a considerable amount of work a 
charge may be made by the director, other- 
wise the information is furnished without 
cost. It does not pretend to be able to 
answer any question that may be asked. 
In legal questions, especially, it attempts 
only to refer to similar cases, if there have 
been such in other cities, or to point out 
the best material bearing on the subject. 
It is, however, in a position to furnish in- 
formation on a host of questions likely to 
perplex the minds of city legislators. It 
an expression of opinion from other mem- 
bers of the Stadtetag is desired, the cen- 
tral bureau sends the question around and 
prepares the answer according to the re- 
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ports received. This demand for informa- 
tion has two good effects. It may help the 
seeker over a difficult problem and it 
makes it possible for the bureau to keep 
alive to the prevailing situation and to 
grow in depth and breadth of knowledge. 
In the first year of the bureau's existence, 
one hundred and thirty-two requests for 
information were made, and in forty per 
cent of these cases charges were made." 

A word in conclusion — If you start this 
work, get the right person to run it. 

The success of this work depends upon 
the people who do it. As a success, all 
great work depends upon a personality. 
It is not the iron, or stone, or glass of 
beautiful pictures, which make a civiliza- 
tion. It is the personality of the people 
and not the material things. You always 
can make fine buildings, but it is mighty 
hard to find a man. I urge upon you, if 
you start work of this sort, to get the 
right men. Get men with economic 
training and men who are willing to de- 
vote a lifetime to this special work. Other- 
wise, don't get anybody! Don't allow the 
thing to exist! Don't let a politician get 
a hold of it! Get the right men and the 
right women, or don't get anybody. This 
is a work which requires special training, 
not only in the library school, but es- 
pecially in the economics and the general 
field of sociology and law. It is highly 
specialized work, and cannot be done with- 
out special training. 

We are very fortunate in Wisconsin in 
having numbers of young men in our Uni- 
versity, who are taking up the classes 
which are connected with this work, who 
are now going out to all departments of 
all sorts in the country. 

The PRESIDENT: In accordance with 
the announcement made on Monday last, 
an opportunity will now be given for the 
introduction of any miscellaneous business 
that it may be thought proper to bring be- 
fore the Association. 

Mr HILL: If this is the proper place 
in the program I would ask if the Associa- 
tion is to receive any report from the 
Executive board or the Council pertaining 
to the headquarters matter? 



The PRESIDENT: There is nothing 
more than has already been read in the 
report of the Council the other day; 
namely, that the headquarters question has 
been referred to the incoming Executive 
board with power. 

Mr HILL: Without taking unnecessary 
time I desire to make a motion which I 
hope will be seconded and unanimously 
adopted. It is to this effect: That it is 
the sense of the American Library Associa- 
tion that headquarters should preferably 
be placed in a library building as soon as 
possible and shall not be located in con- 
nection with a commercial house having 
library interests. I make this motion. 

Dr STEINER: Mr President, I second 
that motion. 

Mr ANDREWS: I would call attention 
to Section 17 of the Constitution which 
says that no resolutions can be passed by 
the Association but only by the Council, 
and, in connection with that, to Section 6, 
that a three quarters vote is necessary to 
take up any such matter. I know I am 
speaking out of time, and I will wait un- 
til the motion to take the matter up is 
made, or I will speak now, as it pleases 
the president, in opposition to the motion. 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair will rule 
that, as the Constitution particularly gives 
the Association power to pass by a three 
quarters vote a resolution directing the 
Council or the Executive board to do cer- 
tain things, this motion is in order. The 
discussion should be very brief. 

Mr ANDREWS: I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT: You hear the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr HILL: Does that require a majority 
cr a three quarters vote, that appeal from 
the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT: The Chair under- 
stands that the appeal can be sustained 
by a majority vote. Is the appeal sec- 
onded? 

The SECRETARY: I second the appeal 
from the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT: All those in faver 
of sustaining the Chair in this decision 
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will signify it by saying aye; all opposed, 
no. The ayes have it and the Chair is 
sustained. We •will now listen to those 
who wish to speak for a few minutes on 
this motion. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, so far as the 
mover is concerned, his thoughts are 
brought out in this short resolution and 
it is only with the idea of placing the As- 
sociation upon record as not being willing 
to lend its influence or its name to any 
commercial enterprise, and I hope that we 
shall be big enough and broad enough to 
pass such a motion, leaving to the Execu- 
tive board, as formerly, the final decision. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
discussion? 

Mr ANDREWS: Mr President. I op- 
posed the motion for this reason: I have 
been on the Executive board for three 
years now; I have known some of the 
difficulties in the way of preparing the 
work which the Association wants done; 1 
have known the difficulties of making our 
meager budget correspond with our wishes 
and our hopes; and I do not feel it right 
to tie up the incoming Executive board 
with an expression which, however agree- 
able to our feelings and however in con- 
sonance with our sentiments, will be in- 
terpreted by them as an instruction to re- 
fuse arrangements which might not to the 
majority of the Association, knowing all 
the circumstances, be disagreeable to 
them. It is not possible for this assem- 
blage to know the conditions; they will be 
brought fully to the Executive board, and 
to prejudge the question in this fashion 
seems to me unwise. It is for that reason 
that I oppose the motion and hope that at 
least the quarter necessary to prevent 
action will vote with me. 

A rising vote was taken in which 81 
voted in favor of the motion and 41 against 
it. The Chair then announced that the 
three quarters necessary for mandatory in- 
struction had not been secured. 

Mr HILL: Mr President, if it is in or- 
der I would move that the resolution be 
referred to the Council for consideration. 
The PRESIDENT: That is in order. 



Mr BOWERMAN: I second the motion, 
Mr President. 

The PRESIDENT: Moved and seconded 
that the resolution as offered be referred 
to the Council for consideration. Carried. 

The PRESIDENT: Is there any further 
miscellaneous business to come before the 
Association? The Chair understands that 
Miss MacDonald asks opportunity to say 
a word in relation to the discussion on 
the report of the Bookbuying committee, 
and we will be glad to hear from Miss 
MacDonald. 

Miss MacDONALD: I ask for a few 
words about the Booklist, not because I 
want to disclaim Mr Cutter's assertion 
that it has shortcomings. Probably there 
is no one who knows so much about its 
shortcomings as I. But I do wish to say 
a word because of the board which I rep- 
resent in a way. 

THE A. L. A. BOOKLIST 

Miss MCDONALD: I wish to say that 
both matters of which Mr Cutter speaks 
are matters of policy carefully thought 
out by the American Library Association 
Publishing board. In the first place Mr 
Cutter spoke of the number of books in- 
cluded in the Booklist. It is probable that 
he does not recall the early history of the 
Booklist. When started it was intended 
for only the smallest of libraries and there 
was a great contention among librarians 
of small libraries that the number of 
books included should be small. The con- 
tentions came largely through the com- 
missions. The commissions held that if 
the Booklist was too large that it was a 
tool not to be used by the smallest libra- 
ries. Probably some others of you may 
recall that the Booklist really grew out ot 
the Wisconsin list published originally for 
the small libraries of that state and sub- 
sequently asked for by one state after 
another until there were ten or twelve 
states using it — not altogether because the 
list was so admirable in all respects, but 
because it was the only small selected 
list in existence. More than a year ago 
the Publishing board took action that the 



